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WOMEN IN THE TALMUD. 

WHEN it is pointed out that no inconsider- 
able portion of the Talmudical writings is 
assigned to the intricacies of gynecology, one 
may be excused some slight amazement on 
perusing Mill's ‘Subjection of Women’ to 
find a positive lacuna. As a matter of fact, 
the whole social conditions of Hebrew women 
in Biblical and post-Biblical times are quietly 
ignored. This is the more remarkable, con- 
sidering that the entire subject is one that, if 
it had been handled by Mill at all, would 
have furnished matter of the first order for 
the defence of his case and formed the ground 
plan of his unrivalled powers of attack. Grant 
that direct access to this vast original mass 
of evidence was closed to him; still his 
association with the most cultured Jews of 
his age would have made it all accessible. 
Why did he then elect to ignore it? The 
answer is not hard to supply. For while 
“subjection” in Mill’s special sense was 
possibly the dominant note of the marital 
compact between the sexes of Greece and 
Rome, the doctors of the Talmud (Chagiga, 
107) strongly condemned it. In its stead 
they inculcated a spiritual side to the rela- 
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tionship. They looked upon marriage as a 
sacred trust existing exclusively for the 
enlargement of the boundaries of the State, 
and not for personal gratification. This was 
no use to Mill at all. The apostle of Utili- 
tarianism, the disciple of Malthus, found 
himself, when working up the materials for 
his essay, bound either to admit the whole 
evidence or to discard it altogether. He 
decided to ignore it. 

That Jewish women have played important 
réles on the stage of history barely needs to 
be said. Deborah, Hannah, Miriam, Hildah, 
Ruth, Esther, Beruria, the wife of Rabbi 
Myer, and Queen Alexandra are all fragrant 
memories. All these women in divers ways 
took some share in the public life of their 
times, although the unwritten law was 
against them. ‘‘ Women,” we read (Nazir, 59), 
“are not to take up arms in defence of their 
country.” This, like most Talmudical dicta, 
must be read in the broadest possible sense. 
Nor was it any special hardship for Jewish 
women to be fx seem from public work. 
They, very properly, left the entire manage- 
ment of State affairs to more virile hands, 
and did not seek to weaken authority by 
competition with it in the council chamber. 
Nevertheless, if the Hebrew ladies were not 
asked to frame laws, to sit in the Sanhedrin 
or in the judgment seat, or to take part in 
politics, if they never held office, sacerdotal 
or political, still their social status was im- 
measurably higher than that of their Greek 
and Roman sisters. 

Much as Mill complains that in the home 
alone woman’s larger life is stifled, the Jewish 
home gave its mistress ample scope for the 
expansion of her higher nature. There she 
was priestess as well as mistress. Many of 
the religious ordinances were very properly 
consigned to her care; the education of 
her children was a primary duty, which she 
shared equally with her husband. It would 
take me too far to descend to details. I 
will give one or two illustrations out of 
Erubin, 96. Meechal, King Saul’s daughter, 
was in the habit of wearing tephellin (phylac- 
teries). The wife of Jonah, when he was away 
engaged in professional duty, attended the cus- 
tomary festivities in Jerusalem on his behalf. 
Another illustration may well be the custom 
that has persisted from time immemorial— 
that of lighting up the Sabbath lights by the 
mistress of the eon herself. This beau- 
tiful rite is the only relic left to us of that 
idyllic age when the Jewish matron was the 
Pythoness of the sacred hearth; and so 
widely is it cherished that, even in those 
| families where the last vestige of Jewish 
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ritualism has passed away, where kashruth 
(examination) of the edibles has been quietly 
relegated to the Christian cook, this charm- 
ing old rite still shines in solitary splendour 
over the ruins of our modern respectability, 
and recalls the famous line of Lucretius, 
Quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 

This is the last relic of the golden age of 
Jewish scholarship, when learning and not 
wealth won the smiles and caught the glances 
of Hebrew maidens, when the Chabba (pro- 
fessor) and the Talmid Chacham (distin- 
guished student) were courted by dames of 
high degree. The following citations show 
the status of Hebrew women. “A man might 
sell his all to enable his daughter to marry a 
Talmid Chacham” (Pesachim, 49). If he did 
impoverish himself for so noble an object he is 
said (Ketuboth, 111) to possess fine spiritual 
insight, “ to cleave to the Shekinah.” Money 
had no particular merits in those bucolic 
ages. “A man should not let his daughter 
marry an old man” (Sanhedrin, 71). “That 
was an ill-assorted marriage when a daughter 
of the aoe caste stooped to an Israelite, 
or when a scholar’s daughter allied herself 
with an amaretz” (tradesman) (Pesachim, 49). 
The study of the Torah was continuous ; 
still it might be indefinitely postponed to 
promote a bridal feast (Megillah, 3). Equality 
and spiritual sympathy Tetwean the sexes, 
for which Mill pleaded so eloquently, find a 
ag age notein these dicta: “ When a man 
finds his mate Elijah kisses him and God 
loves him” (Dayrech Ayretz, cap.i.). “The 
wife of a scholar was honoured as a scholar ” 
(Shevuoth, 30). Even to-day this rule obtains 
in many continental cities owning a Chief 
Rabbi, whose wife is invariably an accom- 
plished lady, and is called ** Rabbitsin.” 
Owing to her extreme tactfulness she is 
better equipped for resolving many of the 
minor cases of conscience than even the 
Rabbi himself. 

In the work I have referred to Mill labours 
most painfully to show that women from the 
cradle onward are trained to look upon mar- 
riage as their ultimate destiny. Was it so 
among the Hebrews? Listen to the Tal- 
mudical fathers, who pushed, if they did not 
quite bully, our frightened Lothario into the 
marital shafts. “A bachelor is not a man” 
(Chagiga, 63). ‘*A bachelor leads an in- 
glorious life and has no luck ” (¢4/d., 62). “A 
widower is not entitled to live a lonely life” 
(:bid., 61). **A man should build a house 
and then marry ” (Sotah, 44). ‘* At eighteen 


every man should take a wife ” (Pirkei Aboth, 
Do they address these admonitions 
For they are as 


cap. 1.). 


to the women? Not at all. 


greatly favoured by the Rabbins as were the 
English maidens by our own Constitution, 
if Blackstone is correct. They certainly 
vote them a set of chatterboxes. ‘* Out of 
ten parts of small talk women claim nine” 
(Keddushin, 49). Inasmuch as they regarded 
the sex as “superior beings,” “God having 
given them an oversoul” (Niddah, 45), small 
talk with them was strenuously condemned, 
as it tended to promote frivolity of conduct 
(Pirkei Aboth, cap. i.). 

These are some of the fine things they said 
of them: “Women are all tencder-hearted” 
(Megillah, 3). “A noble wife will give birth 
to princes” (¢did., 10). “The man who has a 
prudent wife is rich” (Sabbath, 25). “A good 
woman is a fortune to any man: a pretty one 
pays her husband a compliment” (Chagiga, 
63). The Rabbins knew the wonder-working 
effects of kindness. They will tell you (Ketu- 
both, 62) ‘a woman prefers liberty in a cot- 
tage to restraint in a palace.” And again 
(chid., 59), “ Whosoever desires to retain his 
wife's affection will provide her with genteel 
attire.” Here are a few of the duties they 
owe to each other: “A man is not allowed to 
reduce his wife to a state of carnal servitude” 
(Chagiga, 107). On the other hand, he is 
not to endanger her reputation by ex- 
cessive absence from the family hearth. 
He was directed (Ketuboth, 9), “ before set- 
ting out for the wars, to furnish his wife 
with documents entitling her to get a divorce.” 
Neither was the man encouraged to embark 
on the perilous seas of matrimony without 
full deliberation. He was told (baba Bathra, 
10) to institute inquiries into the lady’s 
family history, so that if he tied himself to a 
vulgar woman he must pay the penalty ‘‘in 
having vulgar offspring” (Sotah, 70). They 
did not favour divorce. “When a man puts 
away his first wife even the altar weeps for 
him ” (Gittin, 90). He was plainly told “he 
had no business to marry the woman” 
(Chagiga, 37). But their sympathies went 
out in fullest measure to the man bereft of 
his mate. “The destruction of the Temple 
would not be so keen a blow to a man as the 
loss of his first love” (Sanhedrin, 22). 

M. L. R. Bresiar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY,’ 
(See ante, p. 181.) 
Vol. i. (A. R. Shilleto’s edition), p. 253, 1. 8 
(Part L. sect. ii. mem. ii. subs. i.):— 
“Our Italians and Spaniards do make a whole 


dinner of herbs and sallets (which our said Plauius 
calls cenas [I copy the spelling with reluctance] 
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terrestres, Horace ceenas sine sanguine) by which 
means, as he follows it, 
Hic homines tam brevem vitam colunt,”’ &c. 

Shilleto, observing that cenas sine sanguine 
isnowhere in Horace, suggests ** Hegiomeans ” 
c.s.s. The passage does not invite any such 
violent remedy. //orace would appear to be 
a slip of Burton for Ovid, and the Latin 
words to be an inexact quotation of “‘epulas 
sine cede et sanguine” (‘ Met.,’ xv. 82). An 
example of the substitution by Burton of the 
name of one Latin poet for the name of 
another is to be found on p. 30 of vol. iii. 
(Part ILL. sect. i. mem. ii. subs. iii.), where 

Velle et nolle ambobus idem, satiataque toto 
Mens evo, 
is ascribed in the margin to Statius. Shilleto 
leaves this unidentified. It is taken from 
Silius Italicus, ix. 406-7 (Burton’s et should 
be ac). 

Vol. i. p. 428, 1. 7 from bottom (Part L. sect. 
ii. mem. iv. subs. vii.), “to avoid eminent 
danger.” Shilleto’s note is ‘‘Perhaps we 
should read imminent, but 1 am by no means 
sure that em/nent is not the right reading. 
I therefore retain itin the text.” An examina- 
tion of the passages quoted in the ‘H.E.D/ 
to show the confusion which existed between 
eminent and imminent makes one feel that 
the text may well be left in peace. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, a knowledge of the 
successive issues of the ‘Anatomy’ is desir- 
able, and Shilleto does not help. I hope 
before long to be able to give the results of a 
collation of some of the early editions. 

Vol. i. p. 478, 1. 10 (Part L. sect. iii. mem. ii. 
subs. iv.), “ They...... love to be alone and soli- 
tary, though that do them more harm.” 
Shilleto’s note on do, “Qu. doth,” seems 
uncalled for. What is objectionable in the 
subjunctive do? (“Though there 4e not so 
much Blood in them, as was in those of the 
Ancients.”) 

Vol. iii. p. 30, 1. 3 (Part IIL. sect. i. mem. ii. 
subs. iii.), “ Many, saith /avorinus, that loved 
and admired Aleci/iades in his youth, knew 
not, cared not, for Alci/iades a man, nunc 
[non ? A.R.S.] intuentes querebant Aleibiadem : 
but the beauty of Socrates is still the same.” 
The passage from Favorinus, which Shilleto 
fails to identify, is given in Stobzeus’s ‘ Flori- 
legium,’ Ixvi. 3. A glance at the Greek 
confirms one’s belief that the insertion here 
of non instead of nunc would destroy the 
point of the remark. 

Vol. iii. p. 266, 1. 5 from bottom (Part IIL. 
sect. ii. mem. v. subs. v.), “ Phillida flouts 
me.” It is rather surprising to read Shilleto's 
“Qu. Phyllis?” Of course Phillida is right. 
See ‘The Complete Angler,’ Part I. chap. iv., 


| and Appendix to the edition of that book 
| with notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, reprinted 
for Chatto & Windus, 1875, and W. Chappell’s 
‘Old English Popular Music,’ ed. H. E. Wool. 
dridge, 1893, vol. ii. pp. 133-4. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 
(To be continued.) 


ACCURACY IN QUOTATION. 

(See ante, p. 161.) 
| I uope that I shall, at all events, be credited 
with being a well-meaning person, and there- 
|fore may perhaps be forgiven for the in- 
advertent misplacing of a sentence on p. 162, 
col. 1,1.5. It is not the printer’s fault, but 
my own; and [ humbly apologize for the 
error. The words “After that on peut tirer 
léchelle” are mine, and should immediately 
follow the quotation from Bayle beginning 
on line 7. 

May I with regard to the proposed rule 2 

(“ Quotations”) add that there does not appear 
to be the same objection—apart from verbal 
accuracy —to a selection from poetry or fiction 
of exactly the words that suit the purpose, 
always of course giving the exact reference, 
just as ‘the devil can cite Scripture for his 
Merchant of Venice,’ I. iii.)? 
n such cases no one is deceived, for words 
taken out of a poem, a play, or a novel may 
or may net represent the author’s own 
| opinions or sentiments. An autobiography, 
an essay, a speech, a sermon—these are a 
different matter, and then something more 
than verbal accuracy is often necessary to 
avoid misrepresentation or misapprehension. 

It may or may not in good taste, but 
what valid objection can otherwise be raised 
against an advertising contractor, for in- 
stance, adopting the words “ Yet doth he give 
us bold advertisement” (* Henry LV.,’ LV. i.) 
as his motto, or **O, my prophetic soul ! my 
uncle !” (‘ Hamlet,’ I. v.) being jokingly re- 
marked of a pawnbroker ? 

Or take Tennyson’s well-known lines :— 

And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil’d with all ignoble use. 
‘ln Memoriam,’ canto exi. 
A Gladstonian would select, probably, the 
first two lines to quote, whereas a Conserva- 
tive would prefer (if not all four) to quote 
not less than the first three. 

While on the subject an interesting case of 
tracing—not necessarily the same thing as 
verifying — quotations may be fittingly re- 
ferred to here. 

I had for a Jong time been on the look-out 
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for the author or origin of the oft-quoted | With reference to the appointment of the 


hrase, “ Tout savoir, c'est tout pardonner,” 
bat without success. One day, quite by acci- 
dent—things do happen so—I met with the 
following: comprendre, c'est tout par- 
donner (Madame de Staél).” This variant 
furnished me with the necessary clue, and 
the word “comprendre” enabled me to trace 
the phrase, “Tout comprendre rend tres 
indulgent, * in Madame de Staél’s story 
‘Corinne’ (book xviii. ch. v. par. 3). Is not 
this a parallel case to the story of *‘ Le Cou- 
teau de Janot’ (or Jeannot), in which the 
blade and handle of a knife are successively 
renewed, so that, although the original owner- 
ship remains, not a portion of the original 
article exists? With regard to the phrase, it 
is a marvel that the original sentiment or 
idea has not also been changed beyond all 
hope of recognition. 
lately met with the following, but with- 
out any reference being given, nor was it put 
in inverted commas: “Le prince qui veut 
tout savoir, doit vouloir beaucoup pardonner.” 
This puts a somewhat different aspect on 
the idea. 

In ‘N. & Q., 7 S. xi. 469, under ‘Authors 
of Quotations Wanted,’ occurs ‘* Comprendre, 
c'est pardonner,” with a note, “ This has been 
quoted in reference to Charlotte Corday, and 
attributed to Madame de Staél.” The corre- 
spondent may consider the above as a more 
satisfactory answer to his question. 

Here is a suggestion, in conclusion, and I 
think that the experiment would be worth 
trying. Why should not some well-known 
author in his next book give the exact refer- 
ence (in a foot-note or otherwise) to all the 
quotations he uses as such? It would certain] 
be a new departure, and the addition would, 


| * Madame les 


I venture to think, be appreciated by all | 


thoughtful readers. If the author used a 
quotation the source of which he was unable 


to find, a ? would indicate this, and no doubt | 


some one having the knowledge would supply 
the omission, either direct to the publisher or 
through ‘N. & Epwarp LaTHAM. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 

Tue First Rector or Eptnsurcu Acapemy. 
—In the Public NSehool Magazine for January, 
1901, there is an article on the above school 
by Mr. J. H. Millar, of Balliol College. 


* There appears in ‘N. & Q.’ (7 3S. xii. 19) 
another version, ‘“‘ Tout connaitre, ce serait tout 


pardonner,” but source not mentioned. The com- 
yarison referred to (St. Luke xxiii. 34), “* Then said 
esus, Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do,” seems scarcely pertinent to the 
question. 


first Rector, the Rev. John Williams, vicar of 
Lampeter (subsequently Archdeacon of Cardi- 
gan), all that the writer says is that he “* was 
summoned from Wales at Sir Walter Scott’s 
instance to take charge of the new venture.” 
Nothing could be more misleading. As a 
reference to Mr. Lleufer Thomas's life of 
Williams in the ‘D.N.B.’ shows, his can- 
didature was backed up, and perhaps origi- 
nally suggested, by Sir Walter and Lockhart ; 
but he had to fight a stiff contest for the post 
against a large and formidable array of com- 
petitors. Full particulars of the competition, 
with copies of the leading candidates’ appli- 
cations and testimonials, are bound up in a 
volume at the British Museum (catalogued 
under Williams's name). This volume con- 
tains Lord Cockburn’s set of the testimonials, 


,and there is in it an interesting MS. opinion 


of Cockburn’s own on Williams’s suitability 
for the post. One of the competitors was 
Malden, subsequently Professor of Greek at 
University College, London; and among 
Malden's testimonials is one from Dr. Har- 
ford, of Blaise Castle and Falcondate, Lam- 
peter, lord of the manor of Lampeter. It 
was owing to Harford’s hostility that Williams 
failed to secure the principalshipof St. David's 
College, Lampeter—that “university petto,” 
as it was described a few months ago in the 
Times, on the occasion of Archbishop Temple’s 
visit. J. P. Owen. 


Trinity Sunpay Foik-Lore.—Some French 
nuns, whom Miss F. P. Cobbe encountered 
on her way to Cairo in 1857, told her that 
“if any one looked out on Trinity Sunday exactly 
at sunrise he would see ‘toutes les trois personnes 
de la sainte Trinité.’ 1 could not help asking, 
aura vues?’ ‘ Pas précisément, 
Madame. Madame sait qu’a cette saison le solei 
se léve bien tot. ”"—‘ Life of F. P. Cobbe,’ vol. i. 
pp. 228-9. 

I think this belief does not exist on this side 
of the Channel, or at any rate that it is not 
popular with us. St. 


C#SAR AND THE ELEPHANT.—A more than 
usually remarkable anachronism occurs in 
Thornbury's ‘Old and New London,’ vol. ii. 
p. 277, where we read :— 

‘Now it is certain that the Romans in Britain 
employed elephants, as Polybius expressly tells us, 
when Julius Cesar forced the passage of the Thames 
near Chertsey, an elephant, with archers in a houdah 
on its back, led the way and drove the astonished 
Britons to flight.” 

Polybius died nearly seventy years before 
Cresar’s invasions of Britain, and the author 
intended is Polyzenus. It may be said that 
we have only to turn 4 into @, and ¢ into n, to 
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make the name correct ; but we have also in 
doing so to refer to one of the least, instead 
of the most, trustworthy of ancient writers. 
The statement occurs in the eighth and last 
book (c. xxiii.) of the ‘Strategics’ of Polyzenus. 
In no case does he give any of his authorities 
for the miscellaneous collection of anecdotes 
which he compiled with very little care or dis- 
crimination, but we can ourselves in several 


instances trace the sources and note some of | 


the author's mistakes. For the statement, 
however, that Cesar took an elephant (an 
animal nowhere mentioned in the ‘Commen- 
taries ’) from Gaul into Britain, and by this 
means succeeded in frightening away the 
Britons who were endeavouring to defend 
the ford of the Thames, Polyzenus himself 
is our sole authority, and it seems to me 
we cannot possibly accept it on the word of 
an author who probably confused it with an 
event which may have happened somewhere 
else. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


“CoFFEE-LETTER”=N EWS-LETTER.—'‘N.E.D.’ 
does not give the special combination coffe- 
letter; but with coffeehouse letter it was 
frequently used by Anthony Wood as an 
equivalent for news-letter. Under date 
24 February, 1675, “ news in the coffey-house 
letter” is to be found referred to; both “the 
public coffey letter” and “the coffey letter” 
are mentioned in 1680 and 1681; and “a 
letter at the coffee-house ’ is quoted in the 
last-given year. These are only a few such 
references ; and I should be glad if any 
others from contemporary sources could be 
given. ALFRED F. 


“ Pricc.”—This word is usually explained 
as meaning to plead hard with a person, to 
haggle over a bargain, to filch, to steal ; but 
it occurs in a sermon preached by the Rev. 
D. Williamson, of the West Kirk, Edinburgh, 
at the opening of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, in March, 1703, where 
the meaning seems to be different from any 
of the foregoing. The preacher, referring to 
evils connected with a system of patronage 
in the Church, says :— 

“If a vassal had a son fit for no other imploy- 
ment, he would sute his patron for a presentation. 
I pray that none of our nobility or gentry prigg 
with God in this matter, and that neither covetous- 
ness on the one hand, nor envy on the other, prompt 
men to wreath this yoke on us.” 
The copy of the sermon in my possession 

ars to have been printed at Edinburgh, in 
1703, “ by the Heirs and Successors of Andrew 
Anderson, Printer to the Queen’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty.” 1 hope the ‘Oxford English 


Dictionary’ will give several illustrative 
quotations showing the different senses in 
which the word has been used by old authors 
before 1703. Wem 


(See ante, p. 60.) — In_the 
notice of a section of vol. vi. of ‘A New Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ it is remarked that “the 
‘loathly worm’ = serpent seems to be first 
used by Besant (1886), though Thomson (1748) 
has ‘loathly toad,” and the writer adds: 
“We should have thought that ballad litera- 
ture would supply earlier instances.” In 
ballad literature we have, of course, the well- 
known instance of ‘The Laidly Worm of 
Spindleston Heughs,’ which was first pub- 
lished in book form in ‘A View of Northum- 
berland, Anno 1776,’ by W. Hutchinson, 1778, 
ii. 162-4. Though founded on an ancient 
theme, this ballad was the composition of 
the Rev. Robert Lambe. Loathly and laidly 
are the same word, the A.-S. /aS/ic. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 

THACKERAY AND ‘ PeNDENNIS.’—In Merivale 
and Marzials’s ‘Thackeray,’ “Great Writers 
Series,” it is stated, p. 155, that 
“after the publication of the eleventh number 
of ‘Pendennis’ in September, 1849, there came a 
break for four months. Thackeray was ill, sick 
well nigh unto death, in the latter part of September 
and during October and November, and kindly 
tended by Dr. Elliotson, to whom ‘ Pendennis’ was 
afterwards dedicated, and by Dr. Merriman, of 
Kensington Square.”’ 

The thirty-six chapters in the eleven 
numbers formed about half the story. Mrs. 
Ritchie, in her introduction to ‘* Pendennis,’ 
states that Edward FitzGerald “said it was 
very stupid, and advised my father to give it 
up. My father was not satisfied either.” Fortu- 
nately this advice was not taken. Thackeray 
says in the preface “that this book began 
with a very precise plan, which was entirely 
set aside.” Without doubt we are indebted 
to Thackeray's illness for those three most 
charming chapters—li. ‘Which had _ very 
nearly been the Last of the Story,’ lii. ‘A 
Critical Chapter,’ and liii. ‘Convalescence.’ 
These are chaps. xiii, xiv. and xv. of 
vol. ii. of the first edition. Thackeray 
suffered from a bilious fever that almost 
killed him. Pen also was “in a high fever,” 
“delirious.” ‘The fever, if not stopped, 
might and would carry off the young fellow.” 
and at one time “his life was despaired of.” 
Dr. Goodenough, of Hanover Square, who 
was sent for by Major Pendennis to attend 
Pen, is, of course, Dr. Elliotson, who was 
then living in Conduit Street close to that 
square. He is “the good and honest and 
benevolent man” who “laughed at the idea 
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of taking a fee from a literary man or the 
widow of a brother practitioner.” In the 
che apter headed ‘Convalescence’ Thackeray 
says: 

“Let Pen’s biographer be pardoned for alluding 

to a time not far distant when a somewhat similar 
mishap brought him a providential friend, a kind 
physician, and a thousand proofs of a most touching 
and surprising kindness.” 
Pen’s illness also commenced in September. 
In addition to the dedication of ‘ Pendennis’ 
to Dr. Elliotson, Mrs. Ritchie sets out an 
interesting letter to the doctor in which 
Thackeray asks permission to make the 
dedication ‘as a compliment in return for a 
life saved.” Harry B. Povanp. 

(See also ‘ Thackeray a Believer in Homeopathy,’ 
9 S. x. 63, 132, 197, 329.] 


“Cup-TURNING” IN ForTUNE-TELLING. — I 
have been interested in a bit of folk- 
lore recently found in a rather unlikely 
quarter. A little book, now somewhat rare, 
entitled ‘Hair-breadth Escapes from Slavery, 
was published at Manchester in 1861. Tt 
was written by the Rev. William Troy, a 
“coloured” clergyman, of Windsor, Canada 
West. One of his narratives refers to the 
adventures of Lewis Williams, a slave who 
escaped from Kentucky to Cincinnati, where 
he fell in love. 
affection was returned, he applied to a Dutch- 
woman who carried on the trade of a fortune 
teller. ‘She said she must first have the 
sum of 4s. 2d., or one dollar, before she could 
tell anything ; and it must be paid in silver, 
or the cup would not turn well” (p. 66). She 
wormed out of him the fact that he was an 
escaped slave and the name of his *‘ owner,” 
to whom she sent information, for which she | 
was paid 200 dollars. He was arrested, but 
the friends of freedom stood by him, and 
during the hearing in the crowded court- 
room another person was substituted in his 
place whilst he escaped. <A reward of 
1,000 dollars was offered, but Lewis Williams, 
disguised as a girl and wearing an enormous 
crinoline, remained undetected, and 
his way to Canada. The particular form of 
divination employed by this treacherous 
sibyl is not further described. 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Tae Printinc or Recorps.—That records 
should be chosen for printing in an appar- 
ently fortuitous way is probably to a certain 
extent inevitable. It is owing in most cases 
to individual, in a few others to local, 
enthusiasm, that manuscripts of this nature 
see the light at all. Societies formed for 


Uncertain as to whether his | 


made | 


printing them generally begin to dwindle 
away when it becomes evident that the only 
method of selection is the preference of a few 
leading spirits, and when supplies fail the 
work necessarily stops. 

But what I would like to suggest is that in 
records of such widespreading interest as 
Marriage Licences, Will Calendars, and other 
| indexes, the practice has been and is to begin 
| at the wrong end. The vast majority of those 
who want these guides to searching belong to 
those families which—from the absence or 
break-up of territorial connexion, or from the 
service abroad of their successive represen- 
tatives, or their emigration, or other varia- 
tions of residence and fortune—have not kept 
their own annals in order. To those who 
want to reconstruct their annals from the 
time of their grandparents it is useless to 
offer an index which begins with the Restora- 
tion and stops with Queen Anne, and, 
apparently, with a full stop. If, on the other 
hand, such works were issued in instalments, 
working back from say 1813, or even 1754, I 
believe hey would appeal to a much larger 
section of the public, and secure lists of 
subscribers who would gather appetite in 
eating, and as they picked up each crumb 
would be always “ asking for —_, ae 


Story or aN UNGRATEFUL Peg P.’s 
| Weekly for 20 February contains an interest- 
ing article on Sir Charles Gavan Duffy's ‘Two 
Hemispheres,’ with several extracts. Amongst 
others is quoted one of his favourite stories 
as follows :— 


| 
“In a dear summer, as the famine periods were 


| called in Lreland, a small farmer was induced by his 
wife to send out his father to beg. The old man was 
| equipped with a bag, a staff, and half a double 
Seakes which the frugal housewife prepared for 
him. Alte r he was gone she inquired for the moiet 
of the blanket to make sure he had not carried it off. 
When the house was ransacked in vain, the father 
thought of asking his little son if he had seen it. 
‘ Yis, father,’ the boy replied, ‘I have put it by till 
the time comes when I'll want it.’ * What will you 
want with it, Owen, agrah ?’ inquired the father. 
‘Why, father,’ replied the boy, * you see, when i 
| grow upto be a big s man, and I'll be sending you 
out to beg, I'll want it to put on your back.’ 


This is a curious instance of the oral trans- 
mission of stories. The story is the widely 
diffused one called by Mr. Clouston ‘The 
Ungrateful Son.’ It is otherwise known as 


‘La Housse Partie,’ from the fabliau of that 
name. 

It will be fully treated - the series of 
articles now a pearing in ‘N 
sources, &c., 0 
portion is reach 
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‘Tales and Quicke Answeres,’ “ Of the olde 
man that put himselfe in his sonnes handes.” 
A. Cottincwoop Ler. 


Berry or Berree.—In the ‘H.E.D.’ very 
little is told us about the word /etty, mean- 
ing a wine-flask, the only quotation for it 
being of the year 1725, while no measure for it 
is suggested. and we are asked if it was in use 
only in the United States. In ‘A New Guide 
to the English Tongue,’ by Thomas Dilworth, 
one finds at the beginning of Part II. ‘ A Table 
of Words, the same in Sound, but different 
in Spelling and Signification,’ which includes 
“ Bettee,a Pint Flask of Wine.” Of this book 
the Bodleian Library possesses three editions : 
one without title-page, and otherwise undat- 
able, but seemingly the oldest of the three ; 
then “The Fifty-fourth Edition” (London, 
1793); and thirdly “A new edition,” published 
at London, without date, but apparently 


School, June 14, 1740.” We may presume, 
therefore, that dettee, as the name of a pint 
bottle, was familiar in England throughout 
the eighteenth century. The ‘H.E.D.’ sug- 
gests that the name Eliza or Elizabeth may 
be considered to be the etymon of this word. 
But, as [ believe that “ By Jingo” came into 
English from Bask sailors and soldiers in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so I 
would suggest that here we have bottled 
another bit of Baskish. A Bask will say to 
his companion who is drinking with him 
“RBeté!” in the sense of “Fill up (your glass) !” 
For beté or hethé (pronounced 4et-hay) means 
fill, yilled, full. 

I am told by Dr. Hardin Craig, of Prince- 
ton University, that the people of the 
United States use the term “black betty” 
as the name of a certain kind of bottle, and 
associate it with the diminutive of Elizabeth. 
One may therefore regard the name as corre- 


lative to “‘ black-jack,” the old English name | 


for a leathern beer-jug. E. 8. Dopeson. 

** Marze.”—In his valuable and suggestive 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ 1901, Prof. 
Skeat sums up all that was known of the 
history of this term by saying that it is 
“from some one of the languages of Hayti.” 
There can be no question of the truth of this. 
and I have lately come upon evidence which 
enables me to state positively that the 
language is Arawak, and that the fullest 
form of the native name is that used by the 
Arawaks of the mainland, viz., marist. My 
authority is Brinton’s interesting, but little- 
known booklet, ‘The Arawak Language of 
Guiana,’ published in 1871. The letter 7 in 


American dialects appears to have always 
been a very unstable sound. It interchanged 
with / and nx, as in the variants Caliban, 
cannibal, Carib; and in the particular case 
we are discussing it seems to have disap- 
peared altogether in the Arawak spoken in 
the islands of Hayti and Cuba. The index 
to the 1851 edition of Oviedo here gives 
us a valuable bit of confirmatory evidence, 
in recording that “los Indios de Cuba 
parecian pronunciar maist 6 majisi.” In 
other coll 4 the marisi of Guiana becomes 
in Cuba maisi, whence the maiztum of Eden 
and other old authors. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 


| mation on family matters of only private interest 


; ‘er | to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
after 1793. In the two earlier of the editions | 
the author’s dedication bears date “ Wapping | 


in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Recusant WYKEHAMIsSTS.—1. The identifica- 
tion of the Thomas Butler, LL.D., who wrote 
the treatise on the Mass mentioned in Strype’s 
‘Parker,’ 477, and Ames’s ‘Typ. Ant.,’ iii. 1627, 
with the Thomas Butler who took his B.A. at 
Cambridge in 1548 seems to be merely con- 
jectural. From Cooper’s ‘ Ath. Cantab.’ it 
hee found its way into the ‘ D.N.B.,’ viii. 79, 
and Gillow, i. 366. I venture to submit the 
real author was Thomas Butler, admitted to 
Winchester College in 1546, who took the 
degree of LL.D. at Oxford, and was expelled 
from his New College Fellowship for recusancy, 


| as Wood records ‘ Hist. and Ant.’ (ed. Gutch) 


vol. ii. p. 144. 

2. Mr. Kirby, in his ‘Winchester Scholars, 
says of William Wygge, Fellow of New Col- 
lege 1577 to 1585, that he was a Papist 
executed at Kingston on 1 October, 1588. 
The late Father Law in his Calendar recog- 
nizes a person of that name as suffering at 
that place and date, but if Mr. Foster's 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’ is correct, it cannot 
have been the Wykehamist, for that authority 
states him to have been rector of Faccombe, 
Hants, in 1595. Wood, in his ‘ Fasti,’ under 
date 1582 says: “One Will. Wygge, some- 
times called Way, was executed for being a 
seminary and denying the oath of supremacy 
at Kingston in Surrey on the first day of 
October, 1588. Whether the same with him 
who was M of A [2.e. the Wykehamist] I know 
not.” Challoner says of William Way that he 
was born in Cornwall, educated at Rheims, 
sent on the mission in 1586, and executed at 
Kingston in 1588—“‘some say on the Ist of 
October, but the bishop of Chalcedon’s cata- 
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logue says on the 23rd September, who believes 
him to be the same whom Mr. Stow, in his 
chronicle, calls Flower when, writing of the 
year 1588, he says, ‘on the 23rd Sept., a 
seminary priest, named Flower, was hanged, 
beheaded, and quartered, at Kingston’ ; 
though bishop Yepez and others speak of 
Mr. Flower and Mr. Way as of two different 
agg ~ nll From this it appears that, whether 
Mr. Flower and Mr. Way are identical or not, 
William Way and William Wygge certainly 
are but one person. 

3. The John Clare, or Dominicus, of Chil- 
mark, who was admitted to Winchester College 
in 1563, was clearly the father of the John 
Clare, alias Dominic, noticed in * D.N.B.,’ 
x. 383, and Gillow, i. 487. 

4. The Thomas Risbye who entered Win- 
chester College in 1500 and became a Fellow 
of New College in 1508, resigning his Fellow- 
ship in 1513 to enter religion (Boase71), would 
seem to be the same as the Thomas Risby, 
O.S.F., noticed by Gillow, v. 425, as suffering 
at Tyburn, 20 April, 1534. 

5. The writer of the biography of Nicholas 
Rishton in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlviii. 321, states that he 
became a Fellow of New College in 1407, 
and apparently identifies him with Richard 
Rixton or de Risheton who entered Win- 
chester College in 1402, as Nicholas Ryxton 
who entered Winchester College in 1407 is 
obviously too late in date. What are the 
grounds of this identification ? 

6. The John Rugge who was beatified by 
Pope Leo XIII. in May, 1895, is said by 
Gillow (v. 452) to have been at one time a 
Prebendary of Chichester. Was his prebend 
one of the four founded by Bishop Sherborne 
in 1526? If so, he is probably to be identified 
with the John Rugge who entered Winchester 
College at the age of eleven in 1488. 

7. Is the Thomas Owen who.entered Win- 
chester College in 1567 at the age of eleven 
from Winchfield to be identified with the 
Thomas Owen whose biography occurs in 
* D.N.B.,’ xlii. 455, and Gillow, v. 224? 

8. Except for the fact that George Raynes 
is said by Gillow in his notice of him (v. 397) 
to have been of good Yorkshire family, he 
might have been the George Raynes who 
entered Winchester College from Mereworth 
in 1549. Is Gillow wrong! Is Mereworth in 
Kent the only Mereworth ? 

Joun B. Warnewricur. 


Bruce AVENELL.—Inacharter granted 
by King Robert Bruce, 6 February, 1324/5, to 
Alexander Keith, who is described as “his 
beloved and faithful,” it appears that Alex- 
ander Keith had no heirs male of his body, 


as his lands were to pass to his daughter 
Agnes and William Avenell, the latter of whom 
is styled the king’scousin (“et Willelmo A venell 
consanguineo nostro”). Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q, kindly inform me how this con- 
nexion came in between King Robert Bruce 
and William Avenell? It is said that King 
William the Lion had by a daughter of Robert 
Avenell a daughter Isabel, who married first 
Robert Bruce, but by him had no issue, and 
secondly Robert de Ros, one of the barons 
appointed to enforce the observance of Magna 
Charta. Any notes on the Avenell family 
will be thankfully accepted. The charter 
above quoted is from the Fourteenth Report 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission, Appendix, 
part iii. p. 174. R. 

Mansion, Mintature Parnter.— Can you 
give me any information about Mansion, the 
miniature painter? There is an example of 
his work in the Wallace Collection. 

MINIATURES. 

(The only Mansion mentioned in Mr. Graves’s 
admirable k is L. Mansion, who, between 1829 
and 1835, contributed three historical pictures to 
the R.A.) 

Cuapets To Sr. Crare.—Is there any 
evidence to prove that the dedication of 
chapels to St. Clare was a favourite one 
among the Knights of St. John of ee 

IAD. 


‘Lyra Apostorica.’—Is the following list 

of identifications of writers correct ?— 

a=J. W. Bowden. 

8= Hurrell Froude. 

Keble. 

=J. H. Newman. 

e =Isaac Williams. 

¢= Robert Wilberforce. 
Who wrote No. 55, ‘Hidden Saints,’ and the 
third part of ‘Commune Pontificum,’ No. 163? 
These bear no Greek letters in my copy 
(third edition, 1838). Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

Huppert Arms.—Can any one give me 
information as to the coat of arms granted 
to Hugo Hubbell (warrior, 1060), settled in 
Wales, &c.? The figures of his shield were 
two raven heads and two estoiles; on the 
helmet a tower partly demolished ; two eagles 
are holding the shield. What are the colours 
and motto for this special coat of arms ; and 
are any of these arms now in existence ! 

Inquirer, U.S.A. 

‘Account oF AND POLITICAL 
Events.—‘An Account of Historical and 
Political Events during the last Ten Years,’ 
by Sir John Redcliff, was published in London 
about 1870. We shall be much obliged to 
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any one who will kindly assist us to obtain 

a copy of this book. Can any reader of 

‘N. & Q.’ give us information concerning the 

author G. & A. Herrine & Co. 
78, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


“LET IT CHECK OUR PRIDE.”—Can you 
oblige me with a reference to the following 
fragment ?— 

Let it check our pride, 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied. 
I believe it to be Pope’s, but cannot disinter 
it. P. E. Georce. 
[‘ Essay on Man,’ ii. 196.) 


Cuartes HINDE was admitted to West- 
minster School 13 March, 1782. I should be 
glad to learn any particulars of his parentage 
and career. G. ry R. B. 


“C.LF."—What is the meaning of the 
commercial symbol “C.LF.,” which one sees 
in price-lists, tenders, and such-like docu- 
ments? It seems to have been overlooked in 
the ‘N.E.D., which usually explains all 
recognized abbreviations cue the various 
letters. For example, the kindred abbrevia- 
tions “f.a.a.” (*‘ free from all average”) and 
** f.0.b.” (“free on board ”) are duly registered 
under the letter F. I can find no help in the 
dictionary for “ c.i.f.” PERTINAX. 


PROVERBS RELATING TO LINcOLN.—A corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (7 S. vi. 108) asked 
for earlier instances of “ Lincoln was, London 
is, and Yorke shall be” than Thomas Decker’s 
mention of it in his ‘Wonderful Year, 1603.’ 
Was this query ever answered? I am anxious 
to know on oleh authority the proverb rests. 
Whence, too, do we derive 
The first crown'd head that enters Lincoln's walls, 
His reign proves stormy and his kingdom falls ? 

I have a vague remembrance of hearing it 
stated that this saying was mentioned by 
some chronicler in connexion with King 
Stephen. G. \V 


Scotcn Batiap: ‘ Simpson.’—Who 
was the author of the ballad ‘The Life and 
Death of Habbie Simpson, Piper of Kilbar- 
chan’? Mr. T. F. Henderson in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ attributes the authorship to 
Robert Sempill (1595-1665 ?), son of Sir James 
Sempill, of Beltrees, Lochwinnoch, Renfrew- 
shire; but Mr. H. G. Graham, in ‘Scottish 
Men of Letters’ (p. 393), and others ascribe 
it to Francis Semple (1616-82), son of Robert 
Sempill, “who is also credited, somewhat 
indecisively,” according to Mr. THomas 
Bayne, “with the ballad of ‘ Maggie Lauder.’ ” 
Which is right? oHN Hess. 


CrpHer Price-Marks.—In the course of a 
recent examination of an ancient book of 
accounts it has become material to ascertain 
the date when certain entries were made. 
The entries refer to events of the year 1630 
and thereabouts, but after a careful examina- 
tion I am of opinion, from the wording and 
spelling and so forth, that they were, in fact, 
inserted many years after, probably about 
1740, and are copies of an older account, 
genuine enough, no doubt, in its day. I have 
not traced anything from the watermarks, 
but I find inside the cover of the book one of 
the ordinary bookseller’s private price-marks 
or ciphers, such as are in common use in busi- 
ness, taken from the use of a word, or rather 
the letters in a particular word, for numerals. 
The letters are 

u 


i n 
Can any one tell me at what date this cus- 
tom of private letter price-marks or ciphers 
came into common use? Would it be likely to 
be generally used among booksellers in the 
seventeenth century? Of course there is 
nothing magical about the cipher; any one 
can have his own with a suitable word. I 
want to fix approximately the date when the 
book was manufactured and sold. It is a 
book which might cost 5s. or so. 
W. H. QuaRRELL. 


“WEEP NoT FoR HER.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can find a poem 
which commences with 

Weep not for her, she is an angel now ? 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


[A similar thought, “ ome not for him,” &c., 
occurs in N. P. Willis’s ‘ Death of Harrison.’ ] 


“ AND WHOSE LITTLE PIGS ARE THESE ?”— 
Can any of your readers tell me the author 
of the following, and also give the rest of the 
song !— 

And whose little pigs are these, these, these? 
And whose little pigs are these ? 
They are Johnny Coke’s, 
I know them by the looks ; 
1 found them among my peas. 
Go pound them, go pound them. 
I dare not, on my life, 
For though I love not Johnny Coke, 
1 dearly love his wife. 
M. F. H. 


Evizapetu, Countess or WILTSHIRE, AND 
Moruer oF ANNE is the pro- 
bable painter of a portrait of Elizabeth 
Howard, Countess of Wiltshire and Ormonde, 
and mother of Anne Boleyn, which is known 
to have originally belonged to her daughter 
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Mary Carey? It isa half-length on copper 
about nine inches by nine inches, and some- 
what inthe style of Holbein, but is certainly 
not by him. 

I have never seen any work by Alice 
Carmelian, the miniaturist, and should like 
to know where any can be seen, as this picture 
may be by her. Z. 


“To pive.”—In the ‘ N.E.D.’ a special sense 
of the verb to dive (‘ Dive,’ t c. spec.) is de- 
fined as 
“to plunge a fork into a large pot containing por- 
tions of meat, having paid for the privilege of taking 
whatever the fork brings up. bs” 

The only quotation given for this use is 
‘Roderick Random,’ chap. xiii., but the 
passage does not appear to bear out the 
definition. Roderick Random says his friend 
“conducted us to a certain lane, where stopping, 
he bade us observe him, and do as he did, and 
walking a few paces, dived into a cellar and dis- 
appeared in an instant.” 

He adds :— 

“T followed his example, and, descending very 
successfully, found myself in the middle of a 
cook’s shop, almost suffocated with the steams of 


boiled beef, and surrounded by a company of | 


hackney-coachmen, chairmen, draymen, and a few 
footmen out of place or on board-wages ; who sat 
eating shin of beef, tripe, cow-heel, or sausages, 
at separate boards.” 

Subsequently the cook is overturned “as 
she carried a porringer of soup to one of the 
guests.” After a painful episode, in which 
Strap, the cook, and a drummer of the foot- 
guards figureconspicuously, Roderick Random 
and his friends “sat down at board, and 
dined upon shin of beef most deliciously : 
our reckoning amounting to twopence half- 
penny each, bread and small beer included.” 

here is nothing here to support the 
*N.E.D.’ definition—indeed, the mention of 
the several 


According to Alexandrow the word has a 
great variety of meanings—table, victuals, 
meat, viand, refectory, dining - hall, altar, 
nave, aisle. Here it would seem we have 
three if not five meanings to choose from. 
I suppose that, strictly speaking, the word 
nave cannot be applied to a Byzantine 
church. T. P. ARMsTRONG. 


Beplics. 
“UNRAM.” 
(9 S. xi. 188.) 


Unper this head a correspondent re- 
marks, “The dictionaries......do not seem 
to have loaded themselves with all the 
possible words beginning with un.” I think 
it is certain that the largest dictionaries 
have not loaded themselves with one-tenth, 
perhaps not even with one-fiftieth, of “all 
the possible words” in un-. When it is 
considered that un- may, when occasion calls 
or humour inclines, be prefixed to any 
adjective of quality in the language (unread, 
unhigh, uneatable, unmentionable), to almost 
any present participle (unbelieving, unloving, 
undying. unsatisfying, unending), to any past 
participle (unrun, unread, unwritten, uncon- 


| sidered, unlimited), to any abstract noun 
| derived from any adjective or participle (as 


untruth, unreality, unmentionableness, unlov- 
ingness, unsatisfyingness, unreconciledness), to 


}any adverb derived from any adjective or 


participle (untruly, wnwisely, unbecomingly, 
unbendingly, unskilfully, unweariedly, unend- 
ingly), to any verb expressing an action that 
can be undone (unbuild, undress, unfold, unpin, 
uneducate, unram, unsettle, unman, unmarry), 
to any phrase of which the writer wishes to 


| express the opposite, as in Humpty Dumpty’s 


items of the bill of fare, the| 


separate boards, the porringers of soup, would | 


point to the scene of entertainment being 
simply an underground (or, as Roderick 


Random terms it, an “infernal”) ordinary | 
| useless. 


into which the guests had to “dive.” 
What is the authority for the ‘N.E.D.’ 
definition ? W. F. R. 


Hutton Rectory, Weston-super-Mare. 


“Trapeza” IN Russtan. — Could any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me 
as to the meaning of the word trapeza in 
Russian when it is used in connexion with a 
church? It is quite an ordinary thing, for 


instance, to find in a list of Russian churches 
such an entry as the following : “The church 
of the Epiphany with a wooden,” and then 
follows the word trapeza in its proper case. 


“n-birthday presents,” it will be seen that 
to try to load a dictionary with all the 

ssible words in wn would to a great extent 
»e to duplicate its existing mass, in the 
attempt to achieve a task as impossible as 
What the lexicographer has to do 
is to give the history and use of the element 
un-, and state to what classes of words it can 
be prefixed at will when needed (or supposed 
to be needed), with sufficient examples to 
show the use, and with particular mention 
of un- words which do not fall under these 
classes, or of which the sense cannot be 
exactly gathered from that of the element wn- 
and the positive element. He may also tell 
where, in forming such words (and most of 
them are “perpetual nonce-words,” formed 
anew by the speaker every time he uses them) 
in- is better than un-. If aiming at a historical 
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dictionary, he may moreover show when each 
class of un- words began, with some chrono- 
logical lists and data as to the older and 
more frequently used examples in each class. 
But to attempt to load himself with “all the 
possible words” in un- would be to try to 
close the parabola, or grasp the infinite, in 
which the greater the effort and the vaster 
the result, the vaster and the more con- 
spicuous the failure. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


St. Mary Axe (9 §S. x. 425; xi. 110).—I 
am glad to find that Mr. J. Hotpen Mac- 
MICHAEL accepts the view that the name of 
this church is not necessarily derived from a 
“holy relic” preserved in the building, though 
I think there are difficulties in the way of 
believing Stow’s statement that it was so 
called “of the sign of an axe over against 
the east end thereof.” Personally I may say 
that my affection for the old chronicler would 


induce me willingly to accept his theory if I 
thought the evidence warranted it. It did 
not escape my notice that it was Cunningham 
who was the first to contradict Stow on this | 


deference, I think he has misunderstood the 
language of the chronicler, for Stow makes 
no mention of a church of St. Mary Coney- 
Hope, but merely says that at the end of 
Coney-Hope Lane there was a chapel dedi- 
cated to Corpus Christi and St. Mary. These 
are the exact words of the chronicler, which 
I quote from the 1603 edition of the ‘Survey’ 
—the last published in the author's lifetime— 
at p. 265 :— 

** West from this Counter [in the Poultry] was a 
proper Chappell, called of Corpus Christi, and 
saint Marie at Conie hope lane ende, in the Parish 
of saint Mi/dred, founded by one named Jonirunnes, 
a Citizen of London, in the raigne of Edward the 
third, in which Chappel was a Guild or fraternitie, 
that might dispend in lands, better then twentie 
pound by yeare: it was suppressed by Henrie the 
eight, and purchased by one Thomas Hobson, 
Haberdasher, he turned this Chappell into a faire 
Warehouse and shoppes, towardes the streete, 
with lodgings ouer them. Then is Conyhope lane, 
of old time so called of such a signe of three Conies 
hanging over a Poulters stall at the lanes end.” 

It is plain from this extract that it was the 
lane which derived its name from the sign, 
and not the chapel. But this is, of course, 
merely a side issue, and to my mind the 


point ; but as the contradiction was repeated | chief argument against the statement that 
in Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ London Past and Present,’ | the designation of St. Mary Axe is derived 
which is stated on the title-page to be “ based | from a sign is the employment of the Latin 
upon ‘The Handbook of London’ by the! preposition apud, which is properly only 


late Peter Cunningham,” and is, in fact, an | applied to persons and places. 


enlarged edition of that work, I preferred to| 


cite Wheatley rather than Cunningham, just | 
as I would prefer to cite the 1754 edition of | 
Strype’s Stow rather than that of 1720. | 
The sign of the “Axe” was certainly no 
uncommon in London, and in Ogilby and 
Morgan’s map of London, 1677, we find not | 
only the well-known “ Axe Inn” in Alderman- 
bury, but “ Axe Alley ’ and two “ Axe Yards,” | 
all of them doubtless derived from the signs 
of taverns or beerhouses. But I do not know | 
of any instance of a church deriving its name | 
from a sign, and [I think it doubtful if the} 
sign of the “Axe” was so old as the early | 
days of the Plantagenets. Mr. MacMicHaegt | 
thinks that it was probably derived from the | 
arms of the Company of Wheelwrights, but 
this was not a very ancient company, as it 
was not incorporated till 3 February, 1670, | 
and a livery was not granted till 1773. As| 
the * Rotuli Hundredorum” date from the | 
beginning of the reign of Edward L, and the | 
church had evidently then been in existence | 
for some time, it may be asked if any of the 


City guilds possessed at that date armorial cooking of a hare. 


bearings. Mr. MacMICHAEL asserts that the 
church of St. Mary Axe is not the only 
instance of a church stated by Stow to 
be named after a trade sign ; but here, with 


| edition. Were the two e 


folio edition, but possess one of t 


Attorney-at-Law.” 


W. F. Pripeavux. 
Mrs. Grasse (9 xi. 147).—With refer- 


ence to Mrs. Glasse’s famous cookery book, 
t | although the date of the first London edition 


(folio) is always stated to be 1747, this same 


date appears on the wang oo of the second 


itions brought out 
in the same year? This seems so unlikely 
that I think there must be an error some- 
where. I have never seen a copy of the 

re second. 
This does not bear Mrs. Glasse’s autograph in 
facsimile, as do subsequent editions, but the 
list of names of subscribers includes those of 
“ Mrs. Glasse, Carey Street,” and “* Mr. Glasse, 
Racuet E. Heap. 
57, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, W. 


It is surprising that any one can have 
imagined Mrs. Glasse to be a mythical 
personage. She was well known to our great- 
grandmothers as an authority on cookery. 
The good lady was for years credited with 
making a ponderous joke @ propos of the 
She was supposed to 
have said, *‘ First catch your hare,” instead of 
“case,” which she does in the directions. We 
had what, if I remember rightly, was the 


first edition ; but after being much damaged 
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by successive cooks, it disappeared entirely. 
Since reading ‘ N. & Q.’ I have found an old 
book, undated, lettered on the back “ Glass, 
Cookery.” The frontispiece has a lady in the 
costume of the time of George IIL, giving 
directions to her cook, and the following 
verse underneath :— 

The fair who's Wise and oft consults our book, 

And thence directions gives her prudent Cook, 

With Choicest Viands has her table crown’'d, 

And Health with Frugal Ellegance is found. 
On the title-page is :— 

The 
Art of Cookery 
Made 
Plain and Easy. 
At the foot is :— 
‘London, Printed for a Company of Booksellers 
and sold by L. Wangford in Fleet Street, and all 
other Booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Be careful to observe (Mrs. Glass being dead) that 
the genuine edition of her Art of Coobery is thus 
signed by W. Wangford.” 
Matitpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


‘N. & Q.,”’ 2™ S. v. 322, furnishes a copy of 
Mrs. Glasse’s advertisement of the articles 
sold at her shop in Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, taken from the fourth edition of her 
book ‘The Art of Cookery made Plain and 
Easy,’ London, 1751. It does not appear 
that her business as a “ Warehouse Keeper” 
was very prosperous, for in May, 1754, she 
was declared bankrupt, for which see p. 444. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“BacMan”=CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLER (9% 
S. xi. 149) —Surely the spelling “bug-man,” 
quoted by Mr. A. Warren, must have been a 
misprint. “ Bagmen” appear to have been so 
styled from their originally carrying samples 
in bags. To travel as a commercial traveller, 
a “ bag-man,” was styled “bumping the bags.” 
I well remember many years ago hearing an 
old member of the fraternity, now long dead, 
say, “T began ‘bumping the bags,’ as they 
call it, in 1820.” Losuc. 


The ‘E.D.D,’ says that in Cheshire he is 
known as “bags”—an old name from his 
formerly carrying samples with hii on horse- 
back, in a pair of saddle-bags. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


A long article by the late Curusert Bepge on 
the explanation of this term given in Hotten’s 
‘Slang Dictionary’ appears in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
S. vii. 473. _Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock 


“MAIDEN” APPLIED TO A Maratep Woman 
(9™ S. xi. 128).—The above certainly obtains 


in Anglo-Saxon poetry—eg., in ‘* Beowulf 
1. 944 runs, “ Whatever woman [Awyle mdgSa] 
brought forth this son.” So in 1. 1284 magSa 
craft is the strength of woman as opposer to 
man. > 


In this neighbourhood “ maiden ” is, I think, 
more frequently heard than the shortened 
form, and it is, as ‘‘ maid” is in most places I 
know, used of any female servant (domestic), 
whether married or single. Cc. C. B. 

Epworth. 


“Loon-statr” (9 S. xi. 127, 174).—When 
James I. was about to visit England in 1603 
he, for the convenience of his suite, who 

resumably were not overburdened with 
English coin, issued a proclamation in which 
the interchangeable value of the money of 
the two countries was fixed. Thus the 
Scottish mark was to be of the value of 
thirteen pence halfpenny (‘Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain,’ vol. ii. p. 192). 

Henry SMYTH. 
Harborne. 


Keats: ‘ Stora” xi. 187).—I fear 
Keats has made a sad mistake. He seems to 
refer to the animal known as a sloth-hound, 
and he has called him a sloth, for short, 
which is as bad as calling a cart-horse a cart. 
He may have confused the sloth-hound with 
the vegetarian sloth; but it seems rather 


sad. 

The sloth-hound is better known by the 
name of sleuth-hound; and I should like to 
point out a fact which I have nowhere seen 
noticed, viz., that the name sloth-hound is 
etymologically correct, and that sleuth-hound, 
common as it is, is only a dialectal variant. 

And first, the etymology of sloth-hound is 
obvious, viz., from the Old Norse sléth, a 
track, a trail. lt means the animal who 
follows the sloth or track. That sloth is the 
correct form for “track” appears from the 
following. Sloth, a path, a track, occurs ten 
times in the ‘Ormulum’: Il. 1194, 3238, 4989, 
5296, 5618, 6664, 8540, 8875, 10708, 14588 ; and 
four times in the ‘Cursor Mundi’: Il. 1254, 1285, 
4791, 18786. Hence the compound sloth- 
brache, a sloth-hound, in ‘ Wallace,’ v. 96; 
written sloith-hund in the same, v. 135, with 
the word sloth, in the sense of track, two 
lines below. 

In the North we find the variant s/uth, 
whence the derivative sluthe-hunde in the 
*Catholicon Anglicum,’ p. 345. And in Bar- 
bour’s ‘ Bruce’ the forms are: sleuth, a track, 
vii. 21, 44; sleuth-hund, vi. 484, 669; sluth- 
hwnd, vi. 36. It is probably from the famous 
story in Barbour that this Northern form 
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has become so familiar as to displace the 
true Southern form sloth-hound. 

The Normans, disliking the initial s? and 
the final ¢A, turned sloth into the remarkable 
form esclot, for which see Godefroy’s ‘Old 
French Dictionary.’ By restoration of the 
English s/, this was later modified to s/ot 
Hence the form slot-hound, used by Sir 
Walter Scott, according to the ‘ Century 
Dictionary,’ which omits the reference. The 
quotation is “misfortunes, which track my 
footsteps like slot-hounds.” 

Warer W. SKeEart. 


The animal referred to is the glutton (gulo) 
or wolverine, a carnivorous animal inhabiting 
the north of Europe and America. It was 
formerly believed that it leaps from trees 
upon deer, but the belief was probably ill- 
founded. The same stories are told of the 
Tasmanian devil. HERBERT A. STRONG. 

University College, Liverpool. 


CornisH Wreckers (9 S. xi. 126, 196).— 
For alleged authentic instances of Cornish 
wrecking see ‘Autobiography of a Cornish 
Rector’ (London, 1872:, chap. ii., where the 
story is told how “ Uncle Mike Steven’s old 
lame mare, with a great ship’s lantern round 
her neck,” was driven on to the cliffs to entice 
Indiamen ashore. Hersert A. STRONG. 

University College, Liverpool. 


THe ORIGIN oF THE TURNBULLS (9 §. xi. 
109).—On behalf of a relation of my own 
bearing this name, I devoted considerable 
time and research to the subject, with a view 
to elucidating the point. I may be allowed, 
therefore, to put on record, in a condensed 
form, the result of my investigations and my 
deductions therefrom, for what they are 
worth. The story of Bruce and his being 
saved from an attack by a wild bull by 
a person named Roull, who for this act 
was named Turnbull, never appealed to me 
with any impress of truth. Barnes, an Eng- 
lish historian, recounts the story that Bruce, 
while hunting in the woods of Callendar, was 
attacked by a wild bull, when Roull took the 
bull by the horns, overpowered and killed 
him. The account referred to by Mr. ALEX 
ANDER TURNBULL has doubtless the same 
origin, but is very different in its particulars. 
The chief actor in this story only ‘over- 
threw” and held the bull while others dis- 
patched him, and the name of the hunter is 
not mentioned. This is somewhat remark- 
able, because Boece was a great lover of the 
legendary. His ‘ History of Scotland’ demon- 
strates his credulity as well as his great 
research. Is it conceivable that a man, no 


matter how powerful, unprepared for such a 
conflict, could single-handed have performed 
such a feat? Yet this fabulous story is said 
to be the origin of the family name Turnbull. 

Is it unfair to say that the story rests 
entirely on this incredible narrative? Dr. 
Leyden, however, refers to the incident, with 
. poetical licence worthy of a better cause, 
thus :— 


His arms robust the hardy hunter flun 

Around his bending horns, and upward wrung, 
With writhing force, his neck retorted round, 
And rolled the panting monster on the ground, 
Crushed with enormous strength his bony skull, 
And courtiers hailed the man that turned the bull. 


Here we have a most circumstantial account 
of how the brave act was accomplished, and 
if allowance is made for the poet’s flight of 
fancy, it might yet be said the bull was not 
turned, but killed, and Killthebull would have 
been more significant than Turnbull. 

Let us look at the facts as far as traceable. 
The grant which Bruce made Willielmo 
dicto Turnbul of lands in Teviotdale is from 
the Ragman Roll, which originally was a 
true account of ail benefices, so that they 
might be taxed at Rome. Subsequently the 
name Ragman Roll was applied to four great 
rolls of parchment recording acts of homage 
done by the Scotch nobility to Edward L, 
1296. This may be considered worth more 
than a passing notice, because the gift by 
Bruce in all probability must have been 
anterior to 1296. Bruce was crowned in 1306, 
and died 1329. 

The battle of Halidon Hill was fought in 
1333, at which it is stated a man named 
Turnbull, a Scottish knight of great strength 
and courage, challenged an Englishman to 
mortal combat. A young Norfolk knight is 
said to have accepted the challenge, and the 
duel took place in view of both armies. It is 
further recorded that at the beginning of the 
combat a large black mastiff belonging to 
Turnbull rushed upon the English knight, 
who with one blow “cut him in two at the 
loins,” and killed Turnbull. We are informed 
Turnbull, the challenger, lacked the dexterity 
and nimbleness of the English knight. This 
serves a double purpose, to palliate the defeat 
of the “knight of great strength” and to 
give a semblance of truth to the further 
statement that this Turnbull was the same 
man who figures as the hero of the bull fable 
in which Bruce’s life was saved. 

It is somewhat remarkable that authorities 
differ as to the name of the English knight: 
Barnes calls him Benhale, Howes says the 
knight's name was Venal. This apparent un- 
certainty as to who fought with Turnbull is 
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suspicious, and casts some doubt on the 
story. 

Major’s ‘Greater Britain’ devotes many pages 
to the life and work of Bruce, and while his 
notice of the battle of Halidon Hill is a fairly 


full one, not a word is mentioned of Turnbull | 


or his mastiff, nor does he anywhere retail 


the wild bull story ; but in his account of the | 


battle of Nisbet Muir, 1355, mention is made 
of the death of Sir James Turnbull and Sir 
John Halliburton. We learn from Major 
that among the numerous Scottish students 
at Paris during his residence there was one 
George Turnbull.* 

The name Bullock is not uncommon at an 
early date. In 1287 we find a Richard Bullok, 
in 1296 a Walter Bulloc, in 1329 William 
Bulloc, attorney for the provosts of Hadding- 
ton, and William Bulloe was provost of that 
town in 1330. The name carried “ Or, three 
bulls’ heads carbossed gules,” and we learn 
the Turnbulls’ arms is “ Argent, a bull's head 
erased sable,” and of late three of them, dis- 
posed twoand one.t The name Bull had “ Or, 
three bulls’ heads caboshed gules.” In ‘The 
Scottish Arms,’ from which | quote the arms, 
one Turnbull is spelt Tourneboulle, and 
another “ Turnbull of yat ilk.” The various 
ways in which Turnbull is spelt are not re- 
markable, for in 1586, at the time of 
James [V.'s visit to the borders, for punitive 
purposes, one of those punished was Trubillis, 
which here means Turnbull. Now the de- 
ductions I draw will not make a greater 
demand on readers’ credulity than to realize 
that Trubillis and Turnbull are one and the 
same name. 

We find that the name Trumble often 
occurs in Border history. Readers will form 
their own opinion as to whether there is any 
connexion between it and Turnbull. 


refer to distinct families, but close investiga- 
tion of the Lord High Treasurer’s accounts, 
1473-8, will dispel the idea. 

In 1490 we find the name Trumble, and 
in 1494 George Trumbill and George Turnbull, 
the difference in spelling being doubtless due 
to the scribe, for the names are indexed under 
the same head. In 1266 there is a Walter 
de Trembeley, and in 1296 Robert de Tremblay 
swears fealty. This name occurs before Bruce 
could have had any part in the bull episode. 
So far, then, we have Trumble, Trumbill, 
Trembeley, Tremblay, Tremblee, &c., and | 
venture the opinion that they are all variants 
of the same name. 


* Major went to Paris in 1493. 
+ ‘Scottish Arms, A.p. 1370-1678,’ R. R. Stodart. 
> ‘Synopsis of Heraldry,’ 1682. 


In 1675- | 
1678 the names might well be understood to | 


We now turn to the name said to have 
been originally Roull, and learn that there 
was a Richard de (?) Rullos in 1130* Then 
we find an estate or lands of Behule about 
the period mentioned, or nearly 150 years 
before the birth of Bruce, and about 176 
years prior to his being crowned. In 1248 is 
found a Gilbertus de Behulle, and mention 
of “ terra de Rul” in 1266, from the context no 
doubt in Roxburghshire ; a Thomas de Roule 
in 1296. In short, there is an estate variously 
called Bedrule, Bedroule, Bethiroull, Bethie- 
roule, &e., all of which I opine to represent 
one estate, land, or stronghold, Bedrule.t I 
take it that the head of the clan was Turn- 
bull, whose stronghold was Bedrule Castle. 
I assume that the head of the clan was known 
as Rule, Roull, or any of its variants. For 
this assumption ample grounds exist to-day 
in Sectional and in its past history. Turn- 
bull of Fenwick, in State documents, 1572, is 
referred to as Fenwick, and Ker of Fernie- 
hirst, in similar documents, as Ferniehirst. 
[ submit, therefore, with all diftidence, when 
Bruce is recorded as having granted lands to 
Turnbull for services rendered, these services 
are more likely to have been for the further- 
ance of his kingdom and its interests than for 
the mythical bull incident, which I am dis- 
posed to think was introduced by an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Bruce, who wished to give 
a pleasing finish to his master’s generosity. 
Roull was the name Turnbull was [acnclabily 
known by, and his personal name was never 
altered. Had Roull been his personal name, 
and not that by which he was associated 
with his land, and had it been changed to 
Turnbull, it is more than probable the 
alteration would have been referred to in 
some way in the grant mentioned. 

Atrrep JONAS. 

Vanity Farr (9 §S. x. 488). Bunyan’s 
| explanation of the phrase appears to indicate 
that he himself was the originator of it He 
says, “It beareth the name of Vanity-Fair, 
because the town where it is kept is lighter 
| than vanity; and also because all that is there 
| sold, or that cometh thither, is vanity.” Now 
| Psalm Ixii. 9 says, “Surely men of low 


- ‘Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland,’ 
VoL 1. 

+ In the interesting ‘ Diary* of George Turnbull 
| (1687), of Fifeshire, who is said to be a desvendant 
of the original Border family, there is a pedigree 
which begins with a Turnbull, whose Christian 
name is unknown, but who is followed by his two 
sons, Andrew and George, from whom the pedigree 
is worked out. In the introduction we are told the 
Turnbulls are descended from a family named 
Roule, and are thus introduced to the bull story 


again. 
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degree are vanity, and men of high degree 
are a lie: to be laid in the balance, they 
are altogether lighter than vanity.” The 
Prayer-Book version has, instead of “to be 
laid in the balance,” “ the children of men are 
deceitful upon the weights,” expressions which 
probably suggested to Bunyan the image of 
a Vanity-Fair where Truth was found by his 
pilgrims, as narrated, to be an unpurchas- 
able commodity, and where, as in the fairs of 


his time, visits to which must have been a/| 


constant phase of his earlier wandering life 
as a tinker, weighing and measuring, buying 
and selling, and too often cheating and lies, 
were the salient features. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


A Sexton’s Tompstone (9 §. x. 306, 373, 
434, 517 ; xi. 53).—The full lines asked for by 
J. T. F. are these :— 

Through Grandsire and Trebles with ease he could 


range, 

Till Death called a Bob, which brought round the 
last change. 

This is a Bingley version of the date 1844. 

There are several ringers’ epitaphs in my 
‘Curiosities of the Belfry.’ In the grave- 
yard of Scothorne, in Lincolnshire, is a 
sexton-ringer-clerk epitaph on John Black- 
burn’s tombstone, dated 1739/40. 
thus :— 

Alas poor John 

Is dead and gone 

Who often toll’d the Bell 

And with a spade 

Dug many a grave 

And said Amen as well. 
My ‘Gleanings from God’s Acre’ contains 
several epitaphs of sextons and ringers. 

Potrer Briscoe. 
Nottingham. 

Among famous epitaphs upon sextons 
should be mentioned that upon old Scarlett, 
of Peterborough Cathedral, who interred 
two queens within the cathedral precincts: 
Catharine of Aragon and (more than fifty 
years later) Mary, Queen of Scots. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription over him :— 

You see old Scarlett's picture stand on hie 

But at your feete here doth his body lye 

His gravestone doth his age and death-time show 

His office by thes tokens you may know 

Second to none for strenth and sturdye limm 

A scarebabe mighty voice with vision grim 

Hee had interd two queenes within this place 

And this Towne’s House Holders in his lives space 

Twice over: but at length his own turn came 
What hee for others did for him the same 
Was done: no doubt his soule doth live for aye 
In Heaven: tho here his body clad in clay. 
The spelling and punctuation of the original, 
the whole of which is written in capitals, 
have been reproduced here. Along with the 


It reads | 


inscription there is a picture of the old man 
on the church wall. The “tokens” with 
which he is represented are the spade, keys, 
and whip. Ninety-eight is given as his age, 
and 2 July, 1594, as the date of his death. 
Avex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


18tH Hussars, 1821 (9 S. x. 488; xi. 56). 
—Possibly the following particulars from 
Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ fourth edition, may 
refer to the officers inquired after by Cot. 
MALET :— 

Charles Synge, of Mount Callan, second 

| son of George Synge, Esq., of Rathmore, born 
17 April, 1789; married Caroline, daughter 
of P. Giles, Esq., and died 21 October, 1854, 
|leaving a son, Capt. Charles Edward, 98th 
/Regiment, and three daughters. He is 
| described as lieutenant-colonel. 
J. M. Clements, born 4 May, 1789, son of 
| the Kight Hon. Henry Theophilus Clements, 
'lieutenant-colonel 69th Regiment, M.P. for 
co. Leitrim (brother of the first Earl of 
Leitrim), by his second wife, Catherine, 
daughter of the Right Hon. John Beresford ; 
married Catharine, daughter of Godfrey 
Wentworth, Esq. 

George Luard, born 1788, third son of Peter 
John Luard, Esq., of Blyborough Hall, co. 
Lincoln ; major (half-pay); served in the 
Peninsula re at Waterloo; died unmarried 
in December, 1847. 

Charles Maximilian Thomas Western, lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army and K.T.S., born 
4 June, 1790; died 14 May, 1824. 

GeorgeSchreiber, captain (half-pay) lst Ger- 
man Hussars and 18th Hussars; married 
Anne, daughter of —— Hume, Esq., of Col- 
chester, and has issue. See Schreiber of 
Henhurst, co. Kent. 

John Thomas Machell, lieutenant 9th 
Hussars at Waterloo, died 13 October, 1853, 
son of Col. Machell, of Beverley, co. York. 

Richard Doyne, perhaps son of Philip 
Doyne. See Doyne of Wells, co. Wexford. 

H. P. de Montmorency. There was a Rey- 
mond Hervey of Viscount Frankfort’s family, 
described as lieutenant-colonel of Hussars 
and M.P., who died 1827. He was a nephew 
of the first viscount. I question whether he 
would be entitled to the Hon. as a prefix. 

R. Wilford Brett, probably an uncle to late 
Lord Esher, who had a brother Sir Wilford, 
K.C.M.G. RicHARD JOHN FYNMORE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Nores on Sxeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’ 
(9% S. x. 83, 221, 356, 461; xi. 43, 141).— 
| At the last reference ComesToR OXONIENSIS 
| quotes the Windhill dialect to prove that q 


| 
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spirant was formerly pronounced at the end 
of the word sigh. He may be glad to know 
that earlier and better evidence on this point 
is to be found in Ellis’s ‘Early English Pro- 
nunciation,’ 1869. In his first volume, p. 212, 
Ellis quotes Miége, a French orthoepist of 
1688, to the effect that the gf in “sigh, un 
soupir, et le verbe to sigh, soupirer, ont un 
son particulier qui approche fort de celui du 
th en Anglois” Two English orthoepists, 
Jones (1701) and Buchanan (1760), are quoted 
to confirm this statement and show that the 
standard pronunciation was sith far into the 
eighteenth century. The change of a final 
guttural to a dental may seem strange, but is 
not without parallel. The place-name Leigh 
is still locally called Leith (in Lancashire), 
and the Gaelic surname Mac Giolla Riabhaigh 
is always anglicized as Mac Ilwraith. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Portraits or Jonn Nasa S. x. 387).— 
In ‘Royal Palaces and their Memories,’ by 
Sarah Tooley, p. 307, there is a copy of a 

icture by Sir Thomas Lawrence at Jesus 

llege, Oxford. There is also a curious old 
engraving representing John Nash impaled 
on the spire of All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place. ANDREW OLIVER. 


Dictionary OF Greek (9* §. 
x. 48, 176, 291).—There is a good paper en- 
titled ‘ The Myth,’ by Prof. David Masson, 
in Chambers's ‘ Papers for the People,’ vol. i. 
No. 5, 1850. It is a systematic account of 
the Greek mythology. ApRIAN WHEELER. 


“THE BEATIFIC VIsIoN” (9% S. ix. 509; x. 
95, 177, 355, 436).—An early use of this phrase 
occurs in the following passage from Bellar- 
mine, quoted in an article on the ‘ Invocation 
of Saints’ which appeared in the Church 
Quarterly Review for January, 1899, p. 284, 
note 5 :— 

* Bellarmine, ‘ De Sanc. Beat.,’ i. 20, ‘ Dico solum 
Deum cognoscere cogitationes omnes omnium cor- 
dium, _— naturaliter et propria virtute: sanctos 
autem solum cognoscere eas qu a Deo ipsis mani- 
festantur sive atifica visione sive etiam nova 
revelatione.” 

I have been unable, lacking leisure, to 
ascertain the date of Bellarmine’s discourse ; 
it was, however, prior to 1621, the year of 
his death. F. ApAMs. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Races or MANKIND (9 S. xi. 169).—The 
attribution of dolichocephaly to both Negro 
and Negrito is traceable to the assumption 
that the latter represents the primitive stock 
of the former. But it appears that the 
dolichocephalic Negro is  craniologically 


divergent, for Sir W. Flower “placed it 
beyond doubt that the typical Negritoes are 
brachycephalous ” (Keane, ‘ Ethnology ” Cam- 
bridge, 1896). The difference is clearly shown 
by contrasting the mean cephalic index of 
the Negro, about seventy-one, with that of 
the Andamanese, about eighty-two. 
J. Dormer. 


Savorr Vivre Crus (9 xi. 127).—The 
date of ‘An Ode addressed to the Savoir 
Vivre Club’ is assumed in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum Library to be 1710 But 
this seems to be a mistake, if we may consider 
that the following passage alludes to the 
Oxford Street Pantheon, opened, according 
to Cunningham, for the first time in 1772 :— 

Or bid the great in splendid circles tread 

The gay Pantheon’s wide illumined round. 
But while the Society of Arts was established 
in the year 1754, the Savoir Vivre Club seems 
to have given rewards before the existence of 
that admirable Society, for some lines respect- 
ing resolutions by which premiums were 
adjudged to those who excelled in the arts 
and sciences run :— 

See! where the touch Promethean they bestow, 
Beneath the painter's and the sculptor's art 
Unwonted lite begins to start ; 

A Phidian feature and a Raphael's glow: 

The poet takes a bolder wing, 
The votive wreath they twine to gain, 
And o’er each emulative string 
Sublimer raptures wake the strain. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekL. 
161, Hammersmith Road, W. 


SraTisticaL Data (9 x. 29, 116).—The 
following work gives dimensions of buildings, 
heights of mountains, length of rivers, «&c., 
classed under the four quarters of the 
globe :— 

“A Complete G phical Chart, containing a 
View of the World [to 1834, in MS.] with an 
account of its inhabitants, religion, products, soil, 
minerals, imports and exports, trade, islands. seas, 
rivers, mountains, cascades, waterfalls, lakes 
modern discoveries, cathedrals, churches, national 
debts, monuments, climates, bridges, chief build- 
ings, &c. Multumin parvo. London, compiled by 
A. Dyer for L. P. Pollock. E.Justins & Son, printers, 
50, Mark Lane, City; and 41, Brick Lane, White- 
chapel.” 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 

QvoraTions WANTED (9 §S. xi. 68, 118).— 
I much doubt “Neat not gaudy” being a 
quotation from any work. About fifty years 
ago it formed part of a phrase which the 
boys at school used to express their satis- 
faction with anything to their liking —the 
colour of a necktie, cricket-cap, &c. The 
whole ran, ** Neat not gaudy, elegant and, 
at the same time, inexpensive, as the devil 
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said when he painted his (hind quarters) sky- 
blue scarlet, to go to a fancy dress ball.” 
Frank Repe Fowke. 
24, Netherton Grove, S.W. 


“Neat but not gaudy, as the devil said when he 
painted his tail sky-blue.”"—W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
* English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases,’ 1869 ; 
second edition, 1882. 

** The nation, indeed, possesses one or twointerest- 
ing individuals, whose affectation is, as we have seen, 
strikingly manifested in their lake villas; but every 
rule has its exceptions ; and, even on these gifted 
personages, the affectation sits so very awkwardly, 
so like a velvet bonnet on a ploughman’s carroty 
hair, that it is evidently a late acquisition. Thus, 
one proprietor of land on Windermere, who has 
built unto himself a castellated mansion with round 
towers, and a Swiss cottage for a stable, has yet, 
with that admiration of the ‘neat but not gaudy,’ 
which is commonly reported to have influenced the 
devil when he painted his tail pea-green, painted 
the rocks at the back of his house pink, that they 
may look clean. This is a little outcrop of English 
feeling in the midst of the omnnnnl romance.” 
—‘The Poetry of Architecture,’ by Kata Phusin [2.e., 
John Ruskin}: No. 3, ‘ The Villa.’ In the Architec- 
tural Magazine, conducted by J. C. Loudon, v. 483, 
November, 1838. 

It would appear from this that the author 
of this quotation is still to seek, Ruskin 
apparently only quoting it. 

“T think this will be as good a pattern for orders 
as I can think on. A little thin flowery border, 
round, neat, not gaudy, and the Drury Lane 
Apollo, with the harp at the top. Or shall I have 
no Apollo ?—simply nothing? Or perhaps the comic 
muse ? ’—Lamb’s letter to June, 1806. 


ApRIAN WHEELER. 


couRAGE” (9 §, xi. 47, 97).—May 
not this expression have arisen out of the 

ractice, stated to have existed, of making 

utch criminals sentenced to death drunk 
before hanging or beheading? The custom 
is often referred to, as in Webster's * West- 
ward Ho,’ iii. 3 (1607), “looking as pitifully 
as Dutchmen first made drunk, then carried 
to beheading.” Taylor, the Water Poet, says 
it was the custom, “whereby they might be 
hanged senseless” (‘Travels from London to 
Hamburgh,’ 1617). And see also Shirley’s 
‘Constant Maid, IL. i. After all, the custom 
was only an exaggeration of our own 
“St. Giles’s cup.” H. C. Harr. 


“PLace” (9% S. x. 448; xi. 157).—This 
term has as little connexion with palace as 
with royalty, and is plain English, meaning 
a plot of ground or site. At Salisbury each 
of the plots as set out when the town was 
first laid out in 1221 is called “a place,” and 
each “place” paid a chief rent of, I think, 
fourpence or sixpence to the bishop, and still 

ys it to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Tn a lease from Dunkswell Abbey in 1483 is 


a grant of a mill, “as also the piece of land 
called the Mill-Place.” In many manors in 
Devon the principal barton, or rather the 
site on which the manor court was held, is 
called Court Place. No doubt manor courts, 
like hundred courts, were originally held in 
the open at certain well-known places. The 
legality of the court turned on its being held 
on the traditional site. The Stannaries Court 
was opened on Crockern Tor, and then 
adjourned for shelter, just as a vestry is 
opened in the vestry and then adjourned to 
the schoolroom. Oswatp J. REICHEL. 
Ala Ronde, Lympstone. 


Datry Winpows (9 xi. 50, 154).—I am 
able to add still another example of the old- 
world dairy or cheese-chamber window. In 
the oldest part of this ancient Hall—a bit 
dating from the thirteenth century—there 
still remains an old wooden label fastened 
beneath the window of the old cheese room, 
and inscribed ‘*Cheese Chamber.” During 
some recent repairs I was most careful to see 


that this old label should not be touched. 


De Moro. 
Hill Hall, Essex. 


Windows with “dairy ” painted on a board 
were common enough while the window-tax 
was in force. I remember one which survived 
the tax over a window in a house at Lipson, 
near Plymouth, then a country place. The 
house has now been pulled down for many 
years. Losuc. 


In the rectory of Stockton, Warwickshire, 
is a window with a board attached, inscribed 
“Cheese Room,” which was formerly exempt 
from window-tax. | 


WITNESSING BY SiGns xi. 109, 175).— 
The use of a mark in place of ordinary signa- 
ture does not always indicate ignorance of 
the art of writing. Looking through some 
family papers, I recently came upon one in 
which a cross did duty for the signature of 
a relative who wrote a good hand till an 
illness in his old age caused blindness and 
obliged him to sign by a cross his numerous 
deeds and documents. Blindness may in 
many other instances account for the use of 
signs. I. CHALKLEY GouLp. 


CastLE RusHEN, CAsSTLETOWN, ISLE oF 
Man (9 8. xi. 168).—By “ the Lady Molineux 
(that should be)” one writing of the year 
1651 would prima facie appear to mean Mary, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Barlow, of Barlow, 
in Lancashire, who had married Caryll Moly- 
neux about 1650, and became Lady Molyneux 


some four years later, when her husband suc- 
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ceeded his brother as Viscount Molyneux of | 


Maryborough. Both brothers had fought 
under the Earl of Derby, and it is, perhaps, 
not strange that the young wife should have 
fled to the Isle of Man for safety. The Earl 
and Countess of Derby and their children 
had withdrawn there after the raising of the 
first siege of Latham House in May, 1644, 
and the countess had apparently been there 
ever since. That others were in the castle 
besides the family is, I think, implied in the 
letter from the earl to the countess, written 
when he was a prisoner at Chester, in which 
he tells her “to procure the best conditions 
you can for yourself, and our poor family and 
friends there” (Seacome’s ‘ House of Stanley,’ 
p. 309). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Is your correspondent acquainted with 
*The Story of Rushen Castle and Rushen 
Abbey in the Isle of Man,’ by the Rev. J. G. 
Cumming ? If not, I think he might study it 
with advantage. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Linouistic Curtosities (9 x. 245, 397, 
456 ; xi 34, 172).—When [ was a youngster 
in the 52nd Regiment, twenty-five years ago, 
I was greatly interested in military slang—a 
subject which has hardly received the atten- 
tion it merits—and I remember that “ scorf” 
was a common expression for “to eat,” with 
a faint idea of hastiness or greediness. 
“ Who’s the beggar that scorfed my rooty ?” 
(i.e., that ate my bread.) “If I catch him 
he’ll"get a telling-off ; he will, man horse!” 
“Rooty” is the Hindustani ruti, picked up 
by the regiment in India, of course. Many 
regiments use Maltese words, or fragments 
of Spanish acquired at Gibraltar. ‘* Man 
horse!” is a common phrase for enforcing an 
asseveration. Every soldier uses the verb 
**to stop” for to stay, to dwell, to be quar- 
tered in a place. “ Where are you stopping ?” 
means, Where is your regiment quartered ? 
“Have a drink, Tom?” “No, I'm going up 
the pole.” This means, I am avoiding drink 
and minding my conduct, with a view to 
getting my lance-corporal stripe. A “square- 
moll” is a respectable girl with whom a soldier 
keeps company, as distinguished from a 
female companion of easy virtue. ‘I'll 
watch it” is invariably said for ['ll take 
good care that such-and-such an untoward 
event shall not occur. An interesting article 
might be written on the phraseology em- 
ployed by private soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Joun Hopson MatTTHews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Arms Wantep (9% xi. 8, 117, 195).—In 
Burke, 1888, and in Debrett, 1901, the arms 
of Sir John St. Aubyn, Lord St. Levan, are 
given within a bordure wavy, and the crest 
is charged with a bendlet sinister wavy. 
These are the modern marks of illegitimacy 
—at least in England. GeorGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Smyrures Famity S. xi. 68, 196).—A 
somewhat noted member of this family was 
Thomas Bywater Smithies, who died 20 July, 
1883. He was founder and editor of the 
British Workman, Band of Hope Review, and 
several other kindred publications. See 
obituary notice in Atheneum, 28 July, 1883. 

T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Joun WILBYE, FL. 1598-1609 (98 S. xi. 148) 
—Absolutely nothing is known of the family 
of this musician. had at one time an 
impression that it was an Eastern Counties 
name, and made inquiries at the Probate 
Offices of Bury St. Bieueda Ipswich, Peter- 
borough, and Norwich for wills of persons 
of the name, but without any result. If 
F. J. A. 8. wishes to pursue his investigations 
I should suggest that the Lincoln Probate 
Office might possibly have some entries of 
the name. The parish registers of St. Mary's, 
Bury St. Edmunds, have entries of a name 
which may be read as Wilbye, but very 
doubtfully. E. P. A. 


FooTrRINT OF THE Propuet xi. 126). 
—The following instance of a miraculous 
footprint has not, I think, been given in 
‘N. & Q. I quote from the recently published 
‘ Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in the 
Autumn of 1815,’ by Robert Southey, with an 
introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll. The 
place where the traveller saw the footprint 
Is near Spa :— 

“*Close by the other [springs] is a footstep cut in 
stone some four or five inches deep, with these 
words beside it: ‘ Le Pied de St. R.’ Not knowing 
who the Saint might be, but not doubting that his 
footstep had been imprinted there for some good 
purpose, I enquired the meaning, and was informed 
that Ladies who desired to become fruitful were to 
set a foot in it and obtain their wish thro’ the 
merits of St. Remacle.”—P. 141. 

I am not sure that I can identify this saint. 
Is it St. Remaclus, Bishop of Maestricht, 
whose life occurs in Butler’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ under 3 September ? 

EpWarD Peacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Records Maternity (9 S. xi. 66, 152). 
While dealing with this subject, reference 
might surely be made to 2™ §. vii. 260, with 
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its editorial explanation of the old story, 
referred to by Pepys, of a certain Countess 
of Hennesberg, who was cursed in the thir- 
teenth century by a beggar woman to whom 
she had refused alms, and, as a consequence, 
bore as many children in one day as there 
were days in the year—365. A. F. R. 


MonarcH IN A WHEELBARROW (9"" S. x. 
467 ; xi. 14, 78).—There is an interesting 
article on Czar Peter's life in Deptford, with 
mention of his companions in his wheel- 
barrow frolics, and a view of a house there 
in which he lodged, pulled down in 1858, in 
the Jilustrated London News, 21 August, 1858, 
p. 184. ADRIAN WHEELER. 


Lorp Wuairenitt S. xi. 49, 156).—Mr. 
Barciay - ALLARDICE’S query as to Lord 
Whitehills may refer to a Lord Whitehill, a 
judge of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
He was the son of John Scougal, Lord Wiyte- 
kirk, also a judge. He succeeded Lord Pres- 
mennan on the bench, taking his seat on 
9 June, 1696, by the title of Lord Whitehill, 
from his estate. He died 23 Dec sem ber, 1702. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Two Biographies of William Bedell. Edited by 
E. 8S. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Bisnor Bepex. (1571-1642) is an ancient worthy 
who deserved well of his generation. His name 
ought to be had in remembrance, if it were merely 
for the reason that he seems to have been one of 
the very few men of his time who took a wise and 
statesmanlike view of the duties of the Church of 
Ireland towards the recalcitrant people whose alle- 
giance it claimed, and over whom he as bishop was 
called to preside in a troublous time. He saw 
clearly that the Church must lay aside its foreign 
English garb and become Irish for the Irish if it 
was ever to win the affection of that alienated 
nation. Above all, it must learn to speak to them 
in their own tongue. With this object he took care 
to secure the ordination of Lrish-speaking clerics, 
and had the Old Testament translated into their 
vernacular under his own direct supervision; the 
New Testament and Prayer Book had already been 
translated by Archbishop Daniel of Tuam. He 
also put forth a short catechism in Arish for their 
instruction, for, as he remarked, ‘‘ those people 
had souls which ought not to be neglected till they 
would learn English.” 

Notwithstanding, he was a sturdy champion of 
the Anglican position, and indefatigable in his 
efforts to win over the Romanists. In this he 
had no great success, but he did succeed in con- 
ciliating the respect and goodwill of even those 
who rejected his ministrations. When the rebellion 
broke out in 1641, in which so many were driven 
from their homes and barbarously maltreated, 
Bishop Bedell’s house was almost the only one that 


|enjoyed immunity from attack, and he was pro- 
| mised the Odyssean favour that "he should be the 
last of the English that would be put out of Ire- 
land. ” “Such,” adds the contemporary biographer, 

‘is the praise "and reward of virtue even amongst 
the very enemies of it!’ 

The two lives here edited are not new to the 
public. The first, written by the bishop's son, was 
published by Prof. Mayor in 1871, and in the 
tollowing year by the Camden Society. The other, 
entitled ‘Speculum Episcoporum; or, the Apos- 
tolick Bishop,’ and written by his chaplain Alex. 
ander Clogie, was printed in 1862 by Mr. V 
Wilkins. To these are now added a number of his 
letters to Laud, Ussher, Samuel Ward, and other 
well-known men with whom he corresponded ; and 
a theological treatise of his on ‘The Efficacy of 
Grace’ is here printed for the first time. 

The bishop was a capable scholar, and a student 
to the end of his days, a man of rare courage and 
still rarer charity. Though it was his unhappy lot 
to be involved in endless controversies and harassed 
by many petty persecutions, which would have 
soured a less sweet nature, his never-failing courtesy 
seems to have exercised a fascinating influence over 
all who held relations with him. 

Bedell first came into notice through his being 
taken to Venice by Sir Henry Wotton as his chap- 
lain. There he formed a close intimacy with the 
famous Fra Paolo Sarpi, a part of whose ‘ History 
of the Council of Trent’ he translated into Latin. 
Through the influence of Wotton and Ussher he 

was promoted in 1627 to the Provostship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he found ample scope for 
his reforming energies. Two years later he was 
made Bishop of Kilmore, a diocese in which he 
found an ignorant clergy, a disaffected laity, ruined 
churches, and every sort of laxity and disorder 
rampant. Mr. Shuckburgh, as a member of Bedell’s 
old college, has with laudable pietas revived the 
memory of a good and worthy man, and given 
him a new lease of fame. 


~ Eliana. Vol. XXIV. Part II. (Reid 
Co.) 


Tue first place in the present issue is occupied 
by an obituary notice of Cadwallader John 
Bates, by Mr. Thomas Hodgkin. Bates was an 
active man, trained in many lines of thought. Had 
he lived to carry out what he designed he would 
have filled a distinguished place on the roll of 
Northern antiquaries. At the time of his death he 
was engaged on a work relating to the struggle 
which took place as to the time of keeping Easter, 
in which St. Wilfrid took so great a part, and which 
terminated in favour of the Roman reckoning at 
the synod of Whitby. The historical labour he is 
best known by is his dissertation on the ‘ Strong- 
holds of the Border Country,’ which contains much 
valuable and well-arranged information. He was 
the owner of Langley Castle, having bought it from 
the Greenwich Hospital trustees, and renovated it, 
as we understand, in a manner which will not offend 
the strongest opponent of what goes by the name 
of restoration. Mr. Bates was well known also in 
another and widely different line of thought. As 
great-nephew of Thomas Bates, the founder of the 
Kirklevington herd of shorthorns, he had inherited 
the papers and correspondence of his collateral 
ancestor, and fully realized that the development of 
this distinguished breed of cattle had never been 
treated from the scientific standpoint, or with the 
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fulness it deserved. He therefore published ‘Thomas 
Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns, a Con- 
tribution to the History of Pure Durham Cattle,’ 
a work of great interest, which astonished not a 
little those who had been in the habit of regarding 
him as “‘a mere antiquary.” 

The extracts from the Privy Seal Dockets, mainly 
relating to the north of England, contributed by 
Mr. F. W. Dendy, form a valuable paper. Mr. Dendy 
is the owner of a manuscript, probably com- 
piled by Robert Surtees, the diene historian, 
and author of * Bartram’s Dirge,’ containing notes 
from these dockets. Although they have been 
collated with the originals in the Record Office, 
they are by no means complete, but nevertheless 
will be of much service to those interested in 
Northern family history. From them we find that 
while in Lord Shrewsbury’s custody the captive 
Queen of Scotland had paid for her 52/. per week— 
a large sum for even a royal prisoner in the six- 
teenth century. In 1604 pardons were granted to 
Robert Heron, Walter Heron, Robert Ramsay, and 
John Swyneborne for burning the house of John 
Lilburne, at East Thickley, in the bishopric of 
Durham. Here we have an indication of a Border 
feud, whose history, could we recover it, might be 
of great interest. The criminals were evidently 
members of neighbouring families of the upper rank. 
John Lilburne, the sufferer, must have been a 
relative, probably a near one, of his namesake the 

yatriot or fanatic—call him which you will—who 

ame memorable during the Civil War and Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. W. W. Tomlinson contributes a paper on 
‘Seaton Sluice,’ once a harbour belonging to the 
Delavals, and Mr. J. C. Hodgson furnishes ‘ Notes 
on a Northumbrian Roll of Arms.’ Some of the 
bearings do not seem to be recorded elsewhere. 


The Language Question in Greece. Three Essays 
by J. N. Psichari and One by H. Pernot. Trans- 
lated into English from the French by Chiensis. 
(Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press.) 

Ws have here a strong protest against the attempt 

to revive the Greek language as it existed in classic 

times, and, as a consequence, a defence of vulgar, 
that is, dialectic Greek. The grammar has so far 
altered by the lapse of time and the frequent con- 
flicts with Latins, Slavs, Teutons, and other races, 
that a return to the past is impossible. To attempt 
such a feat shows surpassing ignorance of what 
we thought was common knowledge regarding the 
evolution of human speech, though we cannot say 
that we are surprised that there should be some so 
enthralled by the splendour of the past as to make 
the hopeless attempt. Dialect in Greece is every- 
where the spoken tongue—in the drawing-room as 
well as the cottage. The translation seems to be, 
on the whole, a good one, but it is evident that 
English is not the mother-tongue of Chiensis. 


We have received the January number of the 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon A rcheoloyical Journal. It 
contains, as usual, some useful information. The 
yaper on Hungerford by the editor, the Rev. P. H. 
Jitchfield, records some local customs. It appears 
that at Hocktide “the tithing or tutti men, so 
called from their wands of office being wreathed 
with tutties or posies of flowers, collect from any 
person, being a householder, and of every journey- 
man, a duty called a head-penny, and from every 
woman a kiss." The latter payment, we are sorry 


to hear, has been abandoned very recently. Was 
it regarded, we wonder, as a sign of barbarism ? 
Of course it was really a survival of the kiss of 
peace. Mr. A.J. Foster's ‘Tour in Buckinghamshire’ 
1s qantianed, and there are some notes on Berk- 
shire by the late Rev. E. R. Gardiner, which we 
trust may be carried on in further issues. 


ANoTHER popular edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens is announced. Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
and Mr. Henry Frowde, the joint publishers of the 
** Oxford India-Paper Dickens,” are co-operating in 


| the production of a new. complete, and fully illus- 


conned edition, to be known as “The Fireside 
Dickens.” The re will be twenty-two volumes in 
all, printed in large type on good opaque paper. 


Mr. C. E. Byes (of 36, Sidney Road, Stockwell, 
S.W.), a son-in-law of the late Rev. R. 8. Hawker, 
vicar of Morwenstow, is preparing a memoir of 
Mr. Hawker for a new edition of ‘ Footprints of 
Former Men in Far Cornwall.’ Mr. Byles would 
be glad to hear from any one who knew Mr. Hawker, 
or who has letters or MSS. of his, and would be 
much obliged for any assistance in the shape of new 
material. Mr. Hawker, wa died in 1875, was a 
frequent contributor to ‘ Q.’ 


Mr. Frank Houuines, of the Turnstile, Lincoln’s 
Inn, promises a bibliography of Robert Louis 
Stevenson by Col. W. F. Prideaux, C.S.L, issued 
in a style uniform with the “ Edinburgh Edition” 
of Stevenson’s works. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ot the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

C. D. (‘Little Willie the Conqueror long did 
reign ”).—The information you require was supplied 
last week, ante, p. 209, under the heading ‘ His- 
torical Rime.’ 

Erxratum.—The family inquired after ante, p. 209, 
is Sampey, not “ Samfrey.” 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 
Author of ‘ The Daily Round.” 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il. BVENING. 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
im 3amo, is also published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Sontetning the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupi! Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion ; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, aude bound in) DE vO TIONAL READINGS for 
cloth, price 7d. FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
The HOLY COMMUNION By the Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 


. | for the Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. I. 

Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth we 
MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING, 2 vols. imperial 32mo 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edg%es, 9s. ‘ 


OTHER WORKS BY THE RBV. CANON RIDLBY. 
, The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefi oe Me for 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 9d. the use of Young Persons. 32mo, cloth, 6d.; roan, 1s. 6d. 
The PATH of DUTY: a few Plain The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 

Directions for more Worthilv Performing : I. Our Duty Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 

towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. | the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


18mo, cloth, Is.; roan, gilt edges, 2s. | 2 
The RULE of LIFE: being an Eas 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. [= cloth, 7 


MUNION. Part I. Tne Nature, Origin, and Benefits 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- | Christian's Warfare against bis Spiritual Enemies. 
paration for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo, 
Firat Communion. Uniform in size and type with cloth, 6d. 

‘Ridley on the Holy Communion,’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, 

gilt edges, 1s. 6d. The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. = © Ste to Confirmation 

P ss and Holy Communion. wo Hundred and Forty-fifth 

The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- Thousand. Price in cloth, #d.; or limp roan, gilt 

ance in the Ways of G 4. Adapted from the French of edges. Is. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. S2mo, cluth, 6d. price ls. in cloth; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London ; J. WHITAKER & SONS, LimireEp, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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In 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 15s. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY 


T. H. S. ESCOTT, 


its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ ‘ Personal Forces of the Period,’ &c. 


Author of ‘ England : 


Extracts from some Reviews. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘Mr. Escott is to be congratulated on his contribution to the literature which he has 
collected about our representative institution.” 


GLOBE. 
* The book is evidently based on carefully acquired knowledge......A useful sketch of 
the chequered career of the ‘ Mother of Parliaments,’” 


OUTLOOK. 
“Mr, Escott keeps a steady grip throughout seven political centuries in three epechs,” 


ACADEMY. 


‘‘The History of the House of Commons, illustrated by vignettes of the notable cha- 
racters which, from Simon de Montfort, have sat there.” 


ATHENZAUM. 


“ Both a gay and a sound guide,,,...Out of nearly 700 pages, all but a very few at the 
end are almost as good as possible...... We can highly recommend Mr, Escott’s book.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. PRANCIS at Breun's Baiidings, Chancery han, ee C_; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Hream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, Merch Pf , 1903 
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